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The Veterans’ Placement Service and the 
Farm Placement Service 


HE UniTep States Employment Serv- 
y is obligated, by provisions within 
the Wagner-Peyser Act, to maintain certain 
services and, among them are specified those 
services for veterans and for farm workers 
that have been steadily developing during 
the past 4 years. 

Section 3 (a) of the act provides “. 
it shall be the province and duty of the 
bureau (United States Employment Service) 
to maintain a veterans’ service to be devoted 
to securing employment for veterans; to 
maintain a farm placement service . . .” 

This mandate has been observed with the 
intention to serve as completely and as effec- 
tively as possible the unemployed veterans 
and agricultural workers of the country. 

With the counsel and cooperation of the 
major veterans’ organizations, in whose 
ranks are included over one-fourth of the 
war veterans of the United States, the 
Veterans’ Placement Service has been estab- 
lished with real success. In each State a 
Veterans’ Placement representative has been 
appointed to supervise the employment inter- 
ests of veterans registered in the offices of the 
State employment service. In each office 
a local veterans’ representative, a veteran 
wherever possible, has been designated to 
advise and to assist veterans with special 
employment problems. Generally speaking, 
he performs locally duties similar to those 
performed by the State representative. 

War veterans are registered in public 
employment offices on distinctive cards so 
that their registrations may be distinguished 
easily from those of other applicants. In 
referrals to employment the preferences that 
veterans are afforded by law are guarded 
zealously by the Employment Service. 





The Veterans’ Placement Service has been 
built on the theory that its greatest efficiency 
is to be reached through the development of 
the whole public employment service. The 
Veterans’ Placement representative acts as 
a member of the administrative staff of his 
State service, with specific responsibility to 
the special group which he serves. 

Placements of veterans are found to in- 
crease in direct proportion to the increase in 
total placements. The constant aim of the 
representative, therefore, is to increase the 
total efficiency of the United States Employ- 
ment Service and of his State employment 
service. As a step in that direction, the 
Veterans’ Placement representatives have 
assisted in the formation of employment 
committees in National, State, and local 
units of the major veterans’ organizations. 
Composed of prominent employers wherever 
possible, these committees work closely with 
the Employment Service, and through that 
cooperation the number of job opportunities 
has been increased. 

Since the passage of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, the United States Employment Service 
has broadened the activities and enlarged 
the scope of usefulness of the Farm Place- 
ment Service. In July 1935 the headquarters 
of the Farm Placement Service was brought 
to Washington. Farm Placement supervisors 
have been appointed in those States which 
have the greatest movement of migratory 
seasonal labor. Farm Placement supervi- 
sors are now stationed in Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. Satisfying progress has been 
made in the program to secure orderly and 
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controlled movement through public em- 
ployment offices of the previously unregu- 
lated flow of farm labor in these agricultural 
States. 

The Farm Placement Service makes it its 
business to know crop acreages, conditions, 
and probable yields; the seasons and periods 
when outside labor will be needed; the char- 
acter of the work required; the number of 
men that will be necessary in each instance to 
care for its particular needs; the wages to be 
paid; the living accommodations to be pro- 
vided laborers; the costs of transportation; 
the most direct routes between points; and 
the sources of supply nearest to the field of 
activity from which labor can be recruited. 
In short, its purpose is to meet the needs of 
both growers and workers and at the same 
time to avoid unnecessary and _ fruitless 
migration of labor. 

With the expansion of State employment 
services and concurrent reduction in activities 
and personnel of the National Reemployment 
Service, the Veterans’ Placement representa- 
tive and the Farm Placement supervisor 
become the only Federal representatives of 
the United States Employment Service head- 
quartered in the States. They act as liaison 
officers between the Washington office and 
State headquarters, and between the Employ- 
ment Service and veterans’ and agricultural 


organizations. They are in a position to 
render steadily increasing service in connec- 
tion with the administration of these responsi- 
bilities, since the prescribed duties of their 
work carry them regularly to district and 
local offices. 

These services are inherent and vital parts 
of the structure of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. It should be the constant 
objective of the personnel to carry out to the 
best of their individual and collective ability 
the functions of both services. It is perfectly 
clear that under the specific terms of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act attainment of the objec- 
tives of the Veterans’ Placement Service and 
of the Farm Placement Service must occupy 
a place in the foreground of our activities. 
Neither service can achieve the ultimate 
purpose for which it was created without the 
continued loyal cooperation and increased 
effort of every individual in the Employment 
Service. Neither service can take a second- 
ary place in our progress toward a unified, 
integrated, efficient Employment Service. 

The growth of these services has been due 
to such interest and cooperation. That is a 


good augury for their constant growth and 


improvement. 
————— 
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Convention Talks Bring Results 
in Minnesota 


By Drenc ByjorNARAA and Harry H. MAYALL 


National Reemployment Service in Minnesota 


PEAKING before conventions of employers’ 
S organizations and trade associations is a 
part of the public relations programs of most 
employment services, but a minor part. In 
Minnesota we attach considerable importance 
to this phase of the work and feel that this 
effort has been well directed and effective. 

In recent months we have publicized the 
Service to about 15,000 receptive, progressive 
employers through their conventions. We 
have reached implement dealers, editors, 
creamery owners, painters, insurance men, 
lumbermen, farmers, medical societies, co- 
operative livestock groups, contractors, elec- 
trical council members, druggists, educators, 
plumbers, tire dealers, laundry owners, pe- 
troleum dealers, canners, and scores of other 
groups representing most of the major indus- 
tries in the State. 

An audience of trade-association members 
represents a concentration of prospective users 
of the Service. From this point of view it is 
likely to be a more effective informational me- 
dium than radio talks and articles that reach 
groups of more miscellaneous composition. 


The Audience Receptive 


The men attending association meetings 
are the established businessmen of the coun- 
try; they have organized to aid themselves 
in their particular lines of work. While 
attending these conventions, employers are 
in an entirely different mental atmosphere 
from that of their regular office environ- 
ments. They are free from immediate busi- 
ness worries. They come to conventions 
expressly to learn about new developments, 
inventions, and sales appeal in their busi- 





nesses. They are, therefore, ready to accept 
our speakers as experts on modern and im- 
proved hiring techniques. They realize that 
their executive or program committees have 
given the merits of our claims consideration 
or we would not be permitted to appear. 
They know that the speakers who have been 
selected will give them worth-while informa- 
tion vital to their businesses and to the public 
with whom they deal; in other words, they 
realize that the stamp of approval has already 
been placed upon our Service. 


Advertising Through Personal Contacts 


The meetings give us an opportunity to 
meet the newly elected officers of the associa- 
tions and other key people in the various 
industries. These are valuable contacts to 
follow up in the future. Conventions also 
provide many informal occasions to demon- 
strate the process of professionalization that 
is going on in employment-service work, and 
to explain the usefulness of our job analysis, 
and other research projects. 

An appearance before a large group of 
employers advertises our purposes and func- 
tions, but the cost item has been eliminated. 
Those in attendance receive a favorable im- 
pression of the Service from the caliber of 
the speaker and the quality of his talk. They 
see, many of them for the first time, the type 
of personnel engaged in public employment 
work. 


Benefits Reciprocal 


In considering the value of convention 
speaking as a public relations medium, we 
must take into account the “byproducts” of 
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such appearances. These by-products are 
numerous and in the long run may prove 
more productive than immediate placements. 
They consist chiefly of the better under- 
standing of business requirements that the 
representative of the Service gains at these 
conferences. This matter, however, will be 
discussed a little later. 


Chambers of Commerce Cooperate 


Our first step in arranging a campaign of 
convention speeches was to approach the 
chambers of commerce in the Twin Cities for 
an authentic list of groups holding their an- 
nual conventions in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. They furnished us with a complete 
list of such conventions. Since additions are 
made to this list from time to time, it is neces- 
sary to contact the chambers of commerce 
once a month to secure revised lists. The list 
gives the name of the association holding the 
convention, the name and address of the 
secretary, the name and address of the presi- 
dent, and the time and place of the meeting. 


Arrangements Made in Advance 


We contact the secretary or president of 
each organization before the meetings are 
held and request time on the program for a 
speaker to tell about the work of the public 
employment offices. When this procedure 
has been followed, we have almost always 
been granted a place on the program, and 
when the contact has been made sufficiently 
early, our representative has been listed in 
the printed program. In cases where it is 
not possible to make the contact beforehand, 
we wait for a convenient time in the program 
for our speaker to talk. 

Appearance on the program and booth dis- 
plays, when these are in order, attract atten- 
tion to the Service verbally and visually. 
When exhibits are used in connection with 
the meeting, the officers of the association 
have been willing to furnish us space without 
charge. The value of the space furnished has 
ranged from $75 to $175. Signs and posters 
attract people to our booth. The displays 
are carefully selected to appeal to the particu- 
lar group. For instance, when arranging a 


display for the Associated General Contrac- 
tors, we gave a prominent place in the booth 
to job descriptions of the construction indus- 
try. It is worth while to note that unusual 
interest in these volumes was displayed by the 
contractors. 

In arranging the booths we use posters, 
pamphlets, job descriptions, lists of offices, 
clearance orders, record cards, progress charts 
and other pertinent literature that appeals to 
and catches the eye. By the proper use of 
posters prepared locally and those available 
from the United States Employment Service 
we have prepared attractive displays that 
present a clear picture-story of our work. 


Immediate and Long-Range Results 


Sometimes at these meetings we are given job 
orders to fill, but we feel that familiarizing 
the public with our activities is more impor- 
tant here than immediate placements. 

Often, too, we hear from those in attendance 
of job openings with other concerns or indi- 
viduals. We follow these up, and if the open- 
ing is still unfilled, we refer applicants, with 
the permission of the employer, of course. 

Our representatives listen to other speakers 
and learn from them. They hear about 
problems confronting various industries as 
presented by those actually in the business. 

We get ideas as to how we may create new 
job openings. For example, the plumbing 
industry, like other industries, is undergoing 
achange. A new type of employee is coming 
into the field of plumbing, a man who needs 
to know very little about actual installation, 
but who must be able to sell heating and air- 
conditioning units for the plumber. In fact, 
the main profit of many plumbers today is 
derived from this part of the business, If we 
can sell plumbers the idea of employing such 
a salesman, and, more important to us, sell 
him a particular salesman, it will be mu- 
tually advantageous. 

Our talks are heard by the other speakers 
and by salesmen who travel for national or- 
ganizations selling their goods to these par- 
ticular employers. The salesmen represent 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and jobbers whose 
business is conducted on a Nation-wide scale. 
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If we impress them favorably, they will carry 
our message from town to town and State to 
State, informing their clients where to turn to 
secure qualified employees. These salesmen 
are more than willing to do this as it increases 
their contacts to be able to help an employer 
find a capable employee. 

Notice of a more or less permanent nature 
is also obtained. Copies of the speech on the 
Employment Service, or excerpts from it, 
appear in the minutes or resolutions of the 
group or in the official publications of the 
organization, which are distributed to the 


members. In many instances this means 
Nation-wide publicity with a special appeal 
to a particular industry. Usually newspaper 
reports in connection with the convention 
contain references to our participation and 
our exhibit, and frequently this includes a 
picture of our booth or of our representative 
conferring with an official of the organization. 

The use of convention speeches coupled 
with exhibits where further information may 
be obtained is proving to be very effective in 
furthering knowledge about and cooperation 
with the public employment service. 


Quotes 


A PROFESSION depends for its status upon the 
training, the competence, the ethical spirit, 
and the activities of each one of its members. 
—Glances at Industrial Research, by E. R. 
Weidlein and William A. Hamor, Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research. 


Pus.ic employment work is an essential social 
service in the best sense. It should stimulate 
and encourage social progress through the 
processes of careful selection. This does not 
mean, however, that only the superlative 
worker should be referred to a job. The me- 
diocre person will do some kind of work better 
than his more outstanding neighbor. A 
tendency to talk a great deal may be an asset 
to a salesman, but it is very undesirable in a 
street car motorman. One employer found 
that he practically eliminated his labor turn- 
over by lowering his educational require- 
ments for workers by 6 years. 

The world is made up mostly of average 
people; most of it has been built by them. 
That is because each one has qualities which 
are needed for some kind of work. Our 
problem is to get the worker and the job 





together with regard for the actual quali- 
fications the job requires.— The Round Peg for 
the Round Hole, in Employment News, Illinois 
State Employment Service, August-September 1937. 


+ 


Ir vour first referral to a farmer is A-number 
one, he will be “sold” and will tell a few of his 
neighbors. However, if the first referral is a 
poor one, he will tell all of his neighbors.— 
Making Farm Placements, by A. W. Siewert, in 
Minnesota National Reemployment Service Coun- 
selor, December 1936. 
+ 

Two definitions of skill have come to our 
attention. We feel these definitions should be 
of interest to the Employment Service: 

1. That process which requires a series of specific 
jobs to be performed which cannot be analyzed and 
which requires an unlimited number of combinations 
of fundamental processes.—Frank Cushman, Chief, Trade 
and Industrial Service, U. S. Office of Education. 

2. Dexterity, plus knowledge, which can adapt 
itself to changing situations, and which is capable of 
improvement.— Trained Men, Autumn, 1930. 


—News Letter, New Hampshire State Employ- 
ment Service, March 1937. 











The Employment Service in Unemployment 
Compensation Administration’ 


By OrvILLE S. CARPENTER 


Chairman and Executive Director, Texas Unemployment Compensation Commission 


s I UNDERSTAND IT, the primary purpose 
of a system of unemployment compensa- 


tion is to promote the stabilization of employ- 
ment. The laws that have been enacted in this 
country are designed to accomplish this by re- 
moving the cause while treating the effect. In 
other words, while we are cushioning the 
shock of involuntary idleness through the pay- 
ment of benefits, we are reducing the number 
and duration of idleness periods by putting 
the unemployed back to work. The payment 
of unemployment benefits seems to me to be a 
collateral purpose of the law and is intended 
to provide the claimant with money for the 
necessities of life while we, through the Em- 
ployment Service, are trying to find him a job. 


Jobs, Rather Than Payments, the Goal 


Because of the newness of this program and 
because of the number and complexity of ad- 
ministrative problems that must be solved be- 
fore benefit-paying machinery can be set up 
and made to function, some of us have been 
at times prone to regard benefit payments as 
the all-important side of unemployment com- 
pensation. This must not be so. The real 
service that we can and must render to a 
claimant is to find him a job. We must, of 
course, provide a way for supplying him 
quickly with a little money, but unless we 
are successful in also supplying him with em- 
ployment, we shall have failed miserably of 
our objectives, not because our funds will 
soon be depleted, but because we shall have 
missed the opportunity to give him that which 
he needs above all other things—a job. 


We Have Unemployment Reserves—Not 
Insurance 


The problem of dealing with employment 
and unemployment is a big order, further 
complicated because very -little is known of 
the real nature of either. Therefore, the 
problem of insurance against unemployment 
is particularly difficult; in fact, so far it has 
been impossible to discover a sound actuarial 
basis for it. We really do not have unem- 
ployment insurance at all. What we do have 
is simply unemployment reserves that have 
been established largely by guess. Therefore, 
we do not know whether our income will be 
sufficient to take care of the outgo. The net 
result of this situation is that the administrator 
is placed in the peculiar position of under- 
taking to navigate a ship without a compass. 

However, there are a few things about 
employment and unemployment that we do 
know. We know that both are (1) seasonal, 
(2) technological, (3) intermittent, (4) part 
time, (5) cyclical, and (6) regular. 

We may disagree as to the exact definition 
of employment or unemployment, or with 
the definition of any of the different types, 
or both, but at least we can all agree that 
each type of unemployment or employment 
is different and, therefore, each presents a 
problem which must be given specialized 
treatment in our program of stabilization. 
One other thing adds to the difficulties of 
administration: If what has happened in 
other countries means anything, our legisla- 
tures will increase the amount of benefits to 
be paid either by extending coverage or by 


1 Excerpts from an address before the Eighth National Meeting of the Interstate Conference of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Administrators, Washington, D. C., October 22, 1937. 
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increasing the rate, or both; and these benefit 
increases will come faster than tax rate in- 
creases. Asa result, there will be further dis- 
parity between income and outgo of reserves. 
In a discussion of the general nature of our 
problem and of administrative methods, there 
is very little that is new in administration 
either in private industry and finance, or in 
government. These trails have been blazed, 
and methods have been developed that can be 
adapted to the needs of our program. 


A New Opportunity for Service 


There is, though, a responsibility that is 
new, at least to unemployment adminis- 
trators, and I prefer to call it a new oppor- 
tunity. I refer to the chance that has come 
to us to participate in a constructive program 
of conserving and utilizing the human 
resources of this Nation. I mean the chance 
we have of experiencing that glow of satis- 
faction and pride that comes from the 
knowledge that we have helped one of our 
fellow men to find a job. 


Placement Activity More Vital Than Ever 


Surely the writers of the Social Security 
Act intended that the Employment Service 
should have a function broader than, I quote, 
“Payment of unemployment compensation 
solely through public employment offices in 
the State.” it is my belief that the payment 
of benefits by the Employment Service is 
one of the least important things that it can 
and must perform in this program. Some 
of us have come to conceive of the prompt pay- 
ment of benefits as a high achievement. In 
reality it represents a dismal failure, for we pay 
benefits only as we fail to provide jobs. 

From a study of placement records, it is 
readily apparent that placement activity by 
the Employment Service should by no means 
be limited to covered industries and to covered 
employers. Nearly all of the seasonal indus- 
tries employ workmen for a short time 
during each year. There is little possibility 
for employment of these seasonal workers in 
other covered industries except when the 
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season in one industry does not coincide with 
the seasonal activity in another industry. 

What can we expect of an effective place- 
mentserviceinthatsituation? Itcan find jobs, 
suitable jobs, whether in industries covered or 
not covered by unemployment compensation, 
for the seasonal worker in his off season. It 
can make a visible effort to dovetail seasonal 
opportunities in such a manner that the sea- 
sonal worker will come a little closer to con- 
tinuous, year-round employment. 

That kind of service has two advantages: 
First, it maintains the labor reservoir required 
for the operation of seasonal industries. Sec- 
ond, it maintains the unemployment com- 
pensation reserve of funds. In both, the 
employer and the general public have a 
vital interest. 


Social Security for the ‘“General Public’”’ 


The words “‘general public” are not used 
haphazardly. In the administration of un- 
employment compensation we have a very 
vital public-relations problem with which we 
will fare badly if we yield to the temptation 
of trying to adapt the public to our program. 
If it endures, our program must be adapted 
to the public, and to the general public—not 
only to those special groups of employers and 
workers we term “‘covered.” 

By virtue of its broad strategic position, the 
placement service offers the best means of 
promoting the idea of social security to the 
whole public. Its contacts are not merely 
with covered employers and covered workers 
but with al] parts of the communities it serves. 
One of the largest groups in America today 
is the farmers, untouched by unemployment 
compensation acts whether they be employers 
or hired hands. What meaning can our pro- 
gram have for them, unless it offers a means 
of supplying seasonal labor when needed, and of 
stabilizing their own seasonal unemployment? 


Stabilization of Employment the Goal of Both 
the Employment Service and the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Bureau 


A stable labor market can only be achieved 
through the Employment Service, which must 
be maintained and increased in effectiveness. 
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Failure on this score will constitute a kind of 
administrative suicide. The primary purpose 
of the Employment Service is to render a good 
placement service. When a good placement 
service is rendered, stabilization of employ- 
ment occurs as a byproduct. Stabilized em- 
ployment is the chief objective of unemploy- 
ment compensation administration, and our 
only instrument for attaining that objective 
is a good placement service. 

Many of us in unemployment compensa- 
tion, and many in the Employment Service, 
have taken ourselves very seriously indeed. 


We have a big job to do, which cannot be 
done by either without the other. It will be 
inexcusable if we restrict our thinking to 
terms of taxation, accounting, personalities, 
and claims, and then set up a tremendous 
cry when our funds become exhausted. We 
have before us now an opportunity to con- 
tribute the maximum to the stabilization of 
employment if we have sufficient vision to 
give sympathetic and intelligent attention to 
the development of our placement services. 
In my judgment, unemployment compensa- 
tion can succeed in no other way. 


Standards and Research 


HE JOB DESCRIPTIONS for the laundry 
[teen now being distributed to the 
employment offices embody two new features 
that are the result of direct suggestions made 
to the Division of Standards and Research 
by the operating personnel. 

The first feature is a more practical method 
of binding the descriptions than that previ- 
ously used. Heretofore, the job descriptions 
were bound with a heavy gray paper that 
proved very unsatisfactory, for the inter- 
viewers found that when the volumes were 
frequently handled the backs became torn 
and dirty. Numerous suggestions were re- 
ceived to the effect that a more serviceable 
binding should be used to preserve the job 
descriptions. In compliance with these sug- 
gestions, the Division of Standards and 
Research investigated a number of binding 


materials and finally decided on a tan heavy 
paper binding backed with binders’ board. 
Samples of this material have been shown 
to some of the field personnel who are very 
favorably impressed by its serviceability. 
The second feature is motivated by the 
desire of the Division to encourage construc- 
tive criticisms by the operating personnel. 
To this end, a number of correction forms 
have been included in the volume to be used 
by interviewers and others for pointing out 
omissions and errors, and for submitting 
suggestions for improving future descriptions 
so that they may more adequately serve 
employment office needs. It is sincerely 
hoped that the operating personnel will use 
these forms, for it is mainly through these 
welcome criticisms and suggestions that the 
value of the descriptions may be increased. 

















How Public Employment Offices Can 
Cooperate With Employment Managers 


By Harvey SAuL 
Employment Director, the United States Finishing Co., Providence, R. I. 


HOSE OF us who have the responsibility 
Te keeping the various industries manned 
are intensely interested in any effort to pro- 
vide a more intelligent and practical means 
of bringing men and jobs together. Hit or 
miss methods of finding men or jobs work 
hardships on all concerned. This situation 
has been somewhat relieved by the introduc- 
tion of plant employment offices, but even 
here the element of chance is strong. The 
labor supply is limited to the candidates for 
work who happen to hear of a particular 
plant and apply. 

Employment offices run by individual 
plants are comparatively few. There are 
still a great many employers who have some 
grouchy watchman greet applicants for work. 
Up until a few years ago, when the Employ- 
ment Service came to the rescue, it was nec- 
essary for the unemployed man to tramp 
miles in search of work, although perhaps at 
that very moment some employer whom he 
had neglected to contact was just as eagerly 
looking for an individual of his abilities. A 
more widespread and centralized system for 
bringing men and jobs together has been 
sorely needed, and it is my earnest hope that 
the Employment Service can fully and satis- 
factorily fill this need. 


Employment Managers Friendly to the Service 


There seems to be in the minds of some 
employment-service people the idea that they 
must deal delicately with employment man- 
agers so that they do not feel that the office 
is encroaching on their responsibilities. I do 
not think such a feeling prevails on the part 





of most employment managers. It might 
have been the case a few years ago, when 
employment management was a compara- 
tively new enterprise. Employment man- 
agers have attained maturity now, and they 
have learned among other things that to be 
successful they must be good executives and 
know how to delegate responsibility. Most 
employment managers are perfectly willing 
to have the Service supply their labor require- 
ments if it demonstrates that it can do the 
job well. 


Two Angles to Cooperation 


How can the Employment Service make 
itself the proper medium for placement, and 
how can it best cooperate with the employ- 
ment manager? For the purpose of our dis- 
cussion, let us consider two angles: first, how 
the Service can cooperate with employment 
managers who have asked it to supply their 
labor requirements and, second, how it can 
get employment managers who are not users 
of the Service to place their requirements. 


“Competent . . . Prompt”’ 


In order to be of use to employment man- 
agers, the Employment Service must be able 
to supply competent help with reasonable 
promptness. 

The greatest emphasis should be placed on 
reliability. When the Employment Service 
gets a request for a man, that man must be 
found. The employment manager cannot 
offer any excuses to his superior. He must 
get the needed man. It is not enough for 
the Employment Service to say that it sent 
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out cards to six men, or that it made several 
attempts. There is only one answer to a 
request for a man, and that is the man. 
Sending out four incompetent men in 
response to a call does not fulfill the obliga- 
tion. Perhaps the most difficult part of the 
task of referring competent workers is the 
problem of determining whether or not they 
are competent. As employment service inter- 
viewers become specialists in their particular 
fields, this will be accomplished with increas- 
ing precision. 


Know Employers’ Requirements 


Strive to understand the requirements of 
employers so completely that they may have 
implicit confidence in your selection. There 
comes to my mind a young lady in a com- 
munity where one of our plants is located. 
Our past experience with her referrals has 
given us the utmost confidence in her judg- 
ment and ability to select applicants, and 
while she usually suggests sending two or 
three persons for us to select from, we give 
her our specifications and rely on her 
selections. 

With the variety of industries and busi- 
nesses served, it is difficult to know the quali- 
fications required for every job, but employ- 
ment interviewers must equip themselves 
with this information, difficult as it may be 
to secure it. In communities where our 
plants are located, we have invited employ- 
ment service managers and interviewers to 
visit them and learn as much about the jobs 
as can possibly be absorbed. When a call 
comes from an employer, do not pretend 
you know exactly what he wants just to make 
a good impression. The employer will not 
think you are poorly informed if you ask 
him questions. regarding his requirements. 
Ask him all the questions necessary about 
the job. Go out to his plant and ask to be 
shown the job, and make the employer feel 
that the most important task before you is 
to get the most suitable man in the world 
for that job. 

Employment service workers may well feel 
that it is easy to find workers, and that the 
problem is to find openings and get the coop- 


eration of employers. It is my hope that | 
may give you some constructive help on this 
point. In your field work you have probably 
been told by certain employers that they will 
cooperate with you and use your Service, but 
sometimes you hear nothing further from 
them. It must be realized that you have 
asked them to make a significant change in 
their employment procedure and that this is 
a lot to ask, especially if years of habit have 
entrenched the old methods. You may have 
to follow through with a reminder before 
they actually place an order. It should not 
be surprising if a single visit is not sufficient 
to convince them of your ability to supply 
their labor requirements.. This brings us to 
the question of how to present the Service to 
employers in a really convincing manner. 


“If the Mountain Won’t Come to 
Mahomet... .”’ 


An advertising process is necessary. This 
does not mean advertising in the ordinary 
sense through the use of display ads, circular 
letters, or the use of the “‘situations wanted”’ 
columns. The type of advertising to which 
I refer is to send the employers samples of 
your wares. In other words, I suggest send- 
ing a qualified applicant occasionally to se- 
lected employers who have agreed to coop- 
erate with the State employment service, even 
though you have received no request. This 
will demonstrate to the employer that you 
know what his requirements are and will 
show him the type of applicants you can select 
for him. If your samples are satisfactory, he 
is unquestionably going to call on your office 
to fill future requirements. With such a pro- 
cedure, let me caution you with respect to the 
sample applicants you send. The greatest 
care should be used in their selection, even to 
checking up on their qualifications with for- 
mer employers. The whole future of your 
relations with an employer may depend on 
the impression you make in this initial service. 


Attracting Better Applicants 


You will observe that I have suggested 
concentrating your advertising efforts on se- 
lected employers. Let me enlarge on this 
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point. You have a dual problem. One is 
to secure competent applicants for desirable 
jobs. And the other problem is to have 
desirable jobs to offer competent applicants. 
Your offices will attract competent applicants 
only so far as it can establish a reputation for 
furnishing good positions. A large percentage 
of the present openings are coming from the 
lower-paying employers. Every time you 
send an applicant to an undesirable job, 
where you know his stay may be brief and un- 


satisfactory, you are weakening your reputa- 
tion among the working group and discourag- 
ing the most competent workers from coming 
to your office. Applicants will not come to 
you when they feel they can get better jobs 
from their own personal solicitation among 
employers. Therefore it isan important part 
of any advertising proposal to concentrate 
your efforts on the reliable and better-paying 
employers, and thereby build a reputation 
that will attract the best type of workers. 


How Many People Are Represented in 
Our Placement Totals? 


Maryland Survey Indicates Few Repeat Placements 


HE QUESTION is frequently asked “How 
many individual persons have been 
placed by the Employment Service? Is not 
a large part of the placement total made up 
of repeat placements (the same individuals 
getting several short-time jobs)?” 

To answer this question the United States 
Employment Service conducted a large-scale 
survey of all placements in the State of Mary- 
land during the calendar year 1936. The 
survey indicates that the repeat placements, 
during the period studied, were not an im- 
portant element in expanding placement 
totals, and that the number of individual 
persons placed equalled 79.4 percent of the 
total number of placements reported. 

While there were isolated cases of individ- 
uals placed in a large number of temporary 
jobs, in the aggregate these constituted only 
a very minor portion of all placements. 
Almost 82 percent of all persons placed in the 
sample year represented single-job place- 
ments. Only 1.6 percent of all the persons 
placed were included in the placement 
record more than three times. 





For the calendar year 1936 a total of 42,444 
placements were reported in Maryland. On 
investigation, these were found to have been 
filled by 33,711 individual registrants. The 
large majority of these people, 27,598, were 
placed only once during the period. Two 
placements were reported for 4,534 regis- 
trants, 13.4 percent of the total number of 
persons, and only 1,045 persons appeared in 
the records three times. The number of 
cases of multiple placements of more than 
three times dropped rapidly, only 534 
persons having been reported as placed four 
times or more. 

It is obvious that repeated placements of 
the same individual were not of sufficient 
volume to be a major factor in placement 
totals. Cases of domestic workers repeatedly 
reported as new placements were relatively 
rare. Only 31 people appeared in the 
records as having been placed more than 
seven times during the year. The table 
below indicates the number of times indi- 
viduals were placed during 1936. 

Variations in the placement experience of 
men and women were found. The number 
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of women placed, 4,706, equaled 84.6 per- 
cent of the number (5,563) of jobs filled by 
women. While exactly 90 percent of the 
women were placed only once during the 
entire year, practically all cases of high- 
frequency placements were found among 
women. Records indicate that the cases of 
high multiple placements were found among 
colored domestic workers, as might be ex- 
pected. However, only 6 percent of the 
colored women placed received three or more 
placements. One colored woman, an ex- 
treme example, received 22 placements. 

For men, the number of individuals 
placed (29,005) equaled 78.6 percent of the 
reported number (36,881) of jobs filled. 
Slightly over 80 percent of the placements of 
men represented individuals placed but once, 
a smaller proportion than was reported for 
women. A much larger proportion of men 
than women were placed twice in the year, 
while an entirely negligible number of men 
were placed more than four times. As in 
the case of women, Employment Service 
records indicate that the proportion of repeat 
placements was higher for colored regis- 
trants than for white. Over 82 percent of 
all white men placed were counted but once 
in the placement records. By contrast, it 
was found that 23.7 percent of the colored 
men placed came back to the offices after 
their first jobs had expired and were placed 
in other jobs, 16.6 percent receiving only one 
other job, 4.5 percent receiving two addi- 





tional jobs, and only 2.6 percent being 
placed more than three times. 

Among veterans a higher average of repeat 
placements was found than among non- 
veterans. Almost a quarter of the veterans 
placed secured more than one job through 
the Employment Service during the year. 
With 3,136 veterans’ placements reported, 
it was found that 2,402 individual veterans 
were placed, 373 having been placed twice 
and 140 having received three or more jobs 
in 1936. 


Analysis of Persons Placed by Maryland Show- 
ing Number of Placements per Individual, 
Calendar Year 1936 






































Total Men Women 
Number of times 
placed Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Number of place- 
a ee 43, 444)_____. | a) 
Total individuals 
ee ee 33, 711} 100.0} 29,005} 100.0) 4,706) 100.0 
Ri cacuheewce 27, 598} 81.9} 23,362) 80.5) 4,326) 90.0 
De ceca 4,534) 13.4) 4,207) 14.5 327| 6.9 
, Eee oe 1,045} 3.1 974, 3.4 71 1.3 
eee 311 9 282} 1.0 29 6 
Be sees ce emae 111 J 100 s 11 2 
eee 45 y | 35 B | 10 2 
Psi iensiawoms 36 ok 31 Pe 5 1 
Ricoh ictsinati | ol @ 7| @) * ee 
_ EROS | 7; @ 1} () 6 1 
_ ae eee 4) (1) 4) (1) 
ee 2) (@) 1} () 1) () 
| eer 2) (1) 1} () 1} (}) 
| See 1} (@) or 1} (}) 
Be aveccaed 1] @) ‘ee 1} @) 
” nS | @ a 1] @) 
Eee | 1} ()  —— 1; (4) 
) SRS eee | 1} () 0| ae 1 (1) 














1 Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 

















Employment Service Activities, 


October 1937 


URING October, a total of 303,286 place- 

ments of all types were made, 210,240 
of which were with private employers. The 
private placements were 21.2 percent greater 
than in October 1936 and 79.6 percent over 
October 1935, but showed a loss of 12.3 per- 
cent from September. 

Employment offices made 90,371 prevail- 
ing wage placements in public employment 
during October. These placements, which 
include jobs filled with governmental agen- 
cies of all types and on public works projects 
and contractors operating on such projects, 
in most cases represent as much work by the 
employment office as do private placements. 
In measuring the activity of the offices the 
total volume of public and private place- 
ments is usually a better guide than a com- 
parison on the basis of private placements 
alone. 


TasB_e 1.—Summary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service, October 1937 


nance of the private jobs filled by men were 
of temporary duration, representing 83,286 
jobs, against 49,763 placements of men in 
regular jobs. Regular private placements 
of women numbered 37,681 compared to 
39,510 of temporary duration. 

During October, 291,187 new applicants 
were registered by the Service, including 
197,755 men and 93,432 women, a gain 
of 4.4 percent above the September total, 
but a decline of 18.5 percent from Octo- 
ber 1936. The active file at the end of the 
month numbered 4,393,092 including the 
registrations of 3,386,570 men and 1,006,522 
women. 

Activities for veterans showed the same 
general trends as for nonveterans although 
the relative declines in placements were 
smaller. Veterans’ activities are summarized 
in table 2 below. 


TasLeE 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, 
October, 1937 



































Percent of change from— Percent of change from— 
Activity Number Activity Number 
September| October | October September} October | October 
1937 1936 1935 1937 1936 1935 
New applications...| 291, 187 +4.4 —18.5 —55.7 New applications-_-- 9, 478 +8. 3 —36.7 —67.7 
Total placements_._| 303, 286 —12.4 —24.0 —46.0 Total placements. - 16, 816 —10.0 — 37.2 —63.9 
Private....<... 210, 240 —12.3 +21.2 +79.9 Privatesccccss 9, 897 —7.5 +15. 3 +38. 7 
Co ee 90, 371 —31.1 —53.4 —31.8 nr 6, 677 —13.4 —58.7 —62.5 
| ene 2, 675 +7.4 —91.6 —99.2 | een 242 —11.0 —87.9 —98.9 
Active Ges. cccccc 4, 393, 092 —5.3 —36. 3 —50.1 Active file........- 237, 426 —3.1 —37.2 —54.8 














During October public employment offices 
assisted in 2,675 assignments on relief works 
projects on a security wage basis. 

Private jobs filled during the month in- 
cluded 87,444 of regular duration, and 
122,796 of temporary duration. A predomi- 





Detailed tabulations of placement records 
for September have been completed providing 
information amplifying that published in the 
last issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE News. 
These tabulations show that 18.5 percent of 
the 239,605 private placements in September 
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were of registrants 20 years of age or less, 61.8 
percent were between 21 and 45 years of 
age, and 19.7 percent were 45 years of 
age or more. During September private 
placements equaled 69.2 percent of the 346,048 
placements of all types for that month. 
Building and construction was the largest 
field of activity in which persons were placed. 
Private and public building and construction 
combined accounted for 30.4 percent of all 
placements. The second largest placement 
field was the domestic and personal service 
and amusement category which took 22.5 
percent of the total placements. Agriculture, 


forestry, and fishing was responsible for 20 
percent, and manufacturing and mining for 
10.4 percent. Placements on relief works 
projects accounted for only 4.2 percent of the 
total volume for the month while jobs with 
regular government organizations took only 
0.9 percent of all placements. 

Jobs in so-called “white collar’? occupations 
numbered 8.6 percent of the private place- 
ments. Service occupations numbered 32.5 
percent. Jobs in the craftsmen and _ pro- 
duction occupations took 16.6 percent and 
physical labor jobs 42.3 percent of the 
private total. 





The Active File and Unemployment Trends 


T 1s often asked, concerning the reports of activities of the Employment Service: 
I “Do the fluctuations in the active file reflect changes in the trend and extent of 
unemployment?” Recent studies conducted by the Division of Standards ani Research 
of the United States Employment Service indicate that the answer is a qualified 
“yee.” 

It has been found that major variations and the general trend of the national 
active file resemble the corresponding changes in representative indices of business 
activity and employment and in the most authoritative estimates of unemployment. 

The exact relationship between the size of the active file and other indicators of 
unemployment has to some extent been obscured by sudden and violent changes in 
the active file, occasioned by the participation of the Service in work-relief programs 
and by the periodic preinventory cleaning of the files. These changes, of course, 
arise from administrative and operating conditions and in no way reflect corresponding 
changes in unemployment. But when allowance is made for these conditions, the 
active file appears to rise and fall in general with the level of business activity and em- 
ployment, falling as employment rises and vice versa. On the whole, it seems to 
take 2 or 3 months before changes in the level of business activity are reflected in the 
active file; and even then the full extent of the change may not be shown for several 
months more. 

These observations are based on an analysis of the active file over a period of about 
2 years, during which there has been a steady downward trend corresponding to the 
upward movement of employment. It remains to be seen when and to what extent 
the recent interruptions in business activity and employment will be reflected in an 
increase in the active file. This will provide the best test so far of the sensitivity of 
the Employment Service reports to changes in the employment situation. 

In addition to these analyses of trends and changes, the Division of Standards and 
Research is attempting to study the relationship between the size of the national 
active file and the total volume of unemployment, as revealed by current estimates 
and by the recent unemployment registration. The purpose of this is to find out 
whether the Employment Service reports can be used in the future to gage the total 
number of unemployed, especially after unemployment compensation brings a 
larger proportion of the unemployed than heretofore into the employment offices. 
Similar experiments can later be attempted with local reports. 
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TasLe 1.—Operations of United States Employment Service, October 1937 
TOTAL 
PLACEMENTS er - “4 — com 
Private Public 
Division and State ps 
Total ! Chane | Regular | Tempo- Change | Number | from | Orsabe 
Total from (over 1 —_*> Number| from ‘“ = 
— month) or less) — 
United States. ......... 303, 286 | 210,240 | —12.3 87, 444 | 122,796 | 90,371 | —13.1 | 291, 187 +4.4 | 4, 393,092 
‘ New Bestiad.. ..<5.-<--53<- 10, 955 6, 634 | —17.5 3,514 3,120 | 4,289} +0.1] 19,079 | +14.3 367, 972 
i 1, 367 128; —5.9 89 39} 1,239| +4.8 1,171 | —12.2 15, 846 
New Hampshire-_-.-.._--- 1, 348 767 | —17.2 476 291 569 | +38.4 1,379 | +34.4 16, 251 
(re 1, 203 624 | —39.9 273 351 579 | +47.3 843 +1.7 6. 266 
Massachusetts_...._..._-- 2, 757 1,830 | —19.8 985 845 920 | —27.2 8,192 | +18.1 248, 163 
Rhode Island__.....-.-_-- 951 710 | —23.6 411 299 236 | +15.1 2,256 | +32.5 35. 730 
Connecticut....-..--.---- 3, 329 2, 575 —5.6 1, 280 1, 295 746 | —10.2 5,238 | +7.5 45, 716 
Middle Atlantic. ._..-....---. 40, 439 29,452 | —15.8 14, 180 15,272 | 10,130 | —25.6 53,232 | +12.9 | 1,075, 326 
ey a ea 23, 729 18,427 | —15.8 8,117 10, 310 5,016 | —19.4 25,468 | +11.2 274, 089 
New Jersey.....---.----- 4, 752 4,260 | —10.7 2, 221 2, 039 490 | —38.6 9, 256 | +29.5 166, 504 
Pennsylvania._.......---- 11, 958 6,765 | —18.6 3, 842 2,923 | 4,624 | —29.8| 18,508} +8.2 634, 733 
East North Central_..-.--.--- 59, 864 | 45,837 | —15.3 | 20,770 | 25,067 | 13,014 | —3.3 | 65,264] +5.9 856, 801 
TS a eee 16,108 | 11,722 | —24.6 4, 709 7,013 | 3,903 | —20.8 | 15,403 —2.6 247, 734 
sins cece cesceces 5,092 4,460 | —23.5 2, 854 1, 606 626 | —37.3 9,578 | +4.7 102, 604 
a ee ee 22,719 | 17,680 | —10.7 7,648 | 10,032 | 5,006 | +74.6| 19,261 | +13.8 273, 232 
Michigan. ...........-.-- 8, 253 6, 372 —6.4 2, 918 3,454 | 1,750 | —20.7 9,404 | +9.9 124, 157 
Wisconsin................. 7, 692 5, 603 —8.9 2, 641 2,962 | 1,729 | —29.8] 11,618} +3.8 109, 074 
West North Central___._.___-_- 35, 456 20, 468 —-8.9 8, 822 11, 646 | 14,582 | —16.9 26, 333 —0.7 474,719 
ee 8, 693 5, 819 —3.8 2, 644 3,175 2,818 | —10.9 5,749 | +11.5 107, 774 
NE Ne cscs Sou ca 9, 287 5,374 | 0.5 2, 262 3,112 | 3,596 | —17.4 4, 612 —4.2 50, 925 
ee 5, 484 3,408 | -11.8 1, 756 1,652 | 2,076 | —15.2 7,711 +6.0 154, 624 
North Dakota_.......---- 2, 606 1,968 | —35.0 687 1, 281 638 | —12.5 1,653 | —21.1 25, 306 
South Dakota...........-. 2, 564 709 | —14.6 293 416 1,836 | —24.1 1,146 | —16.7 38, 548 
OS See 4, 386 1,600 | +13.8 652 948 2,779 | —11.5 2, 928 -5.5 37, 383 
ee 2, 436 1,590 | —16.0 528 1, 062 839 | —35.2 2, 534 —6.3 60, 159 
South Atlantic...........----- 37,304 | 21,244 | —14.5 9,141 | 12,103 | 15,972 —8.7 | 32,034) +1.8 460, 538 
ee ae 1, 614 1,493 | —17.5 253 1, 240 118 | —62.9 796 | —25.6 9, 639 
OS ee er 2, 863 1,676 | +2.9 889 787 | 1,187 | —20.2 3,374 | +15.3 36, 518 
District of Columbia----.- 2, 265 2, 102 —4.1 925 1,177 163 | —28.8 2, 441 —3.4 26, 357 
WE aidtcinddabacaawea 4,772 2, 378 -1.7 1,114 1, 264 2, 388 —5.6 3,938 | 414.5 48, 716 
West Virginia_....--.---- 3, 675 1,955 —0.6 1, 062 893 1, 706 —1.6 3,269 | —18.8 68, 806 
North Carolina_........-. 8, 692 5,437 | —19.9 2, 936 2, 501 3, 255 +8.4 6, 763 +6.1 72, 315 
South Carolina. ........-- 4, 460 2,767 | —17.7 721 2,046 | 1,683 | —22.9 2,332 | +25.7 45, 706 
ER eee nee 7, 626 3,436 | —26.6 1, 241 2, 195 4, 190 —3.0 7,715 +1.7 92, 300 
|) ee 1, 337 | 0 0} 1,282 | —24.6 1,406 | —15.1 60, 181 
East South Central_....------ 17,010 7,297 | —20.0 3, 587 3,710 | 9,687 | -—2.3 | 19,643 +0. 8 358, 987 
Ce ee 3, 939 1,663 | —22.8 837 826 | 2,276| -6.7 3,806 | —14.0 111, 963 
CC 4, 064 2,050 | —15.3 1, 369 681 | 2,014) +5.8 4,259 | +7.2 110, 545 
ee 4, 386 3,396 | —23.1 1, 241 2, 155 968 | —2.4 6,345 | +7.0 66, 192 
Mississippi.........-.---- 4, 621 188 | +43.5 140 48 | 4,429) —3.2 5, 233 +1.4 70, 287 
West South Central._.......-- 45,890 | 38, 885 —6.4 8,079 | 30,806 | 6,941 | —18.4| 29,351 | —10. 368, 518 
Arioneee.......-<...<.<- 3, 168 2,619 | +2.3 876 1, 743 542 | —29.4 1,429 | —13.2 43, 079 
Louisiana_.......---.---- 3, 861 3,039 | +50. 3 2, 409 630 801 —2.2 4,754 | +9.2 59, 766 
| er 4, 039 2,744 | —1.0 643 2,101 | 1,291 | —35.0 2,939 | —8.7 87, 152 
Pb idevensscascesuded 34,822 | 30,483 | —10.8 4,151 | 26,332 | 4,307 | —12:6| 20,229 | —14.6 178, 521 
NER nica nixiiinc aces 21,528 | 13,542 —4.5 5, 494 8,048 | 7,854 | —20.0| 12,193 —4.3 138, 963 
MINE coco anccnncccneus 3, 161 1,325 | +24.3 748 577 | 1,831 | —10.6 1,146 | +8.6 22, 656 
DR ie tiiadvaccigecad 2, 701 1,906 | +39.9 916 990 793 | —13.8 1, 266 | +12.5 11, 766 
Wik oka Kiiccirccncas 1, 456 666 —7.0 272 394 742 | —48.9 702 | —21.0 3, 720 
oS eee 5,612 3,696 | —5.4 1, 316 2,380 | 1,873 | —26.6 4,230 | +10.2 45, 378 
New Merxico...-.-.------ 2, 780 1,861 | —43.1 413 1, 448 915 | +23.8 1,222 | —30.4 27, 484 
pS en eee 2, 184 1, 448 —8.1 771 677 709 +1.0 1, 789 +9.5 15, 181 
SE xobudalieseiaexesd 2, 864 2,130 | +24.9 704 1, 426 731 —7.8 1,072 | —24.6 9, 762 
PO iciicticcccosousss 770 510 | —11.0 354 156 260 | —57.1 766 | —25.0 3,016 
PR ahicniisiwenieccekccws 34,840 | 26,881 | —11.3 | 13,857} 13,024) 7,902 | —15.2 | 34,058 | +12.3 291, 268 
Washington.............. 4, 664 2,495 | —32.8 947 1,548 | 2,115 | —31.8 4,218 | —14.4 50, 704 
NR idiiicstecsecccen 3, 340 2,040 | —22.6 742 1,298 | 1,299} -6.1 3,817 | +25.4 37, 751 
Oe ee 26, 836 22, 346 —6.7 12, 168 10, 178 4, 488 —7.0 26,023 | +16.4 202, 813 











1 Includes 2,675 security wage placements made on work-relief projects. 
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Taste 2.—Operations of United States Employment Service, October 1937 





















































MEN 
Peaceunses New APPLIca- ActTIvE 
TIONS FILE 
Private Public 
Division and State P = vt en 
Total! face Regular Tempo- oy Number frost October 
Total from | (over 1 th Number! from ol 31 
Se _ month) or tan) — er 

United States. ...-..--- 224, 986 | 133,049 | —11.1 | 49,763 | 83,286 | 89,499 | —13.2 | 197,755 +4.0 | 3,386,570 

Bier NE Sn cicenicdcscn nn 7, 690 3,436 | —20.5 1, 812 1,624} 4,231 —0.2 13,251 | +21.2 270, 034 
tae era obis eine 1, 275 39 | —22.0 21 18 1, 236 +4.8 941 | —12.8 13, 815 
New Hampshire-....----- 1,073 506 | —16.5 304 202 559 | +38.7 933 | +46.2 12, 423 
ee ee 951 373 | —51.4 140 233 578 | +47.4 603 —0.5 4, 860 
Massachusetts._.-..._---- 1, 876 958 | —21.1 527 431 916 | —27.1 5,883 | +29.4 180, 277 
Rhode Island_.-.......-..- 482 258 | —33.3 154 104 219 +6.8 1,377 | +36.6 24, 835 
(Ceepebtiont...<.-<0--+.<2 2, 033 1, 302 +0.5 666 636 723 | —10.0 3,514 | 414.9 33, 824 
Middle Atlantic.....-.-.----- 25, 480 14, 829 | —18.4 7, 129 7, 700 9,911 | —25.9 33,550 | +14.8 844, 471 
OS Tar 14, 858 9,689 | —16.3 3, 932 5, 757 4,894 | —19.9 15,477 | +11.2 211, 741 
eee 2,091 1,605 | —15.3 1,056 549 485 | —38.8 5,967 | +34.0 132, 127 
Pennsylvania-.-.-.------- 8, 531 3,535 | —24.9 2, 141 1,394 | 4,532 | —30.0| 12,106 | +11.6 500, 603 
East North Central_...-.----- 40, 085 26,211 | —13.5 10, 900 15,311 | 12, 885 —3.5 42, 224 +4.7 675, 163 
(| Ee ene! 10, 799 6,457 | —26.2 2, 283 4,174} 3,863 | —21.0] 10,593 —3.9 194, 763 
SNR Si eiceteae aw minmies: 2, 952 2,337 | —18.9 1, 335 1, 002 609 | —38.5 5, 825 +0.6 83, 778 
ee ye 14, 940 9,945 | —11.1 3,971 5,974 4,975 | +75.4 11,816 | +12.8 213, 508 
I oe wnrcan boninclnn. 6, 229 4, 361 +3.6 2,017 2,344 | 1,738 | —20.6 6, 404 +8.6 99, 427 
TE. nce ccc ne ccccces 5, 165 3,111 —5.2 1, 294 1, 817 1,700 | —30.4 7, 586 +6. 2 83, 687 
West North Central_.....-...- 27, 958 13, 069 —8.4 4, 647 8,422 | 14,503 | —16.9 16, 941 —4.2 377, 893 
IE  scmmnenammee 6, 308 3,456 | +3.3 1, 427 2,029 | 2,800 | —10.8 3,728 | +19.0 83, 734 
NE cea ensie mene ae 7, 448 3, 551 +1.0 1, 322 2,229 | 3,584 | —17.5 2, 878 —5.7 39, 977 
DRS... ceesvensoncscen 4, 026 1,956 | —12.3 790 1, 166 2,070 | —15.4 4, 709 +0. 1 124, 148 
North Dakota...-.-.---.. 2, 103 1,475 | —40.5 410 1, 065 628 | —12.4 1,149 | —30.3 19, 826 
South Dakota--..-.------- 2, 307 481 | —16.8 166 315 | 1,817 | —24.1 694 | —21.9 31, 606 
RM pncneecccscconn 3, 808 1,028 | +39.7 286 742 | 2,773 | —11.4 2,028 —7.7 30, 204 
Kansas -...--------------- 1, 958 1,122 | —19.3 246 876 831 | —35.4 1,755 | —14.6 48, 398 
Booth Aviastic.....-.-<.---5+- 28,687 | 12,734 | —11.0 4,555 8,179 | 15,896 | —8.8]} 23,470} +1.3 334, 445 
SRR cic ctmasa en rbeee 811 691 | —10.8 126 565 117 | —63.2 541 | —15.2 6, 894 
SS SS eee 2, 302 1,117 +5.0 605 512 1,185 | —20.2 2,392 | +20.3 29, 109 
District of Columbia--.--~- 887 726 | —14.0 244 482 161 | —27.8 1, 224 —8.9 17, 667 
RS cee se emee econ ces 3, 890 1,508 | +4.3 661 847 | 2,379 —5.7 2,604 | +3.0 33, 768 
West Virginia---.-------- 2, 741 1,027 +8.8 600 427 1, 701 —0.8 2,404 | —20.9 56, 561 
North Carolina_----.---.- 6, 256 3,026 | —12.7 1, 212 1, 814 3, 230 +8.1 4, 897 +6. 5 48, 037 
South Carolina ----------- 3, 793 2,109 | —16.2 474 1,635 | 1,675 | —23.1 1,896 | +23.4 32, 390 
OER csawnnscennnncewe 6, 697 2,530 | —22.1 633 1,897 | 4, 167 —3.0 6, 585 +3.9 66, 238 
NES ccphncensnnnsce 1, 310 _) Saar 0 0; 1,281 | —24.6 927 | —21.2 43, 781 
East South Central ----------- 14, 218 4,552 | —20.9 2, 014 2,538 | 9,642 —2.2 15,586 | +0.4 274, 611 
ee 3,076 829 | —30.5 353 476 2, 247 —7.1 2,392 | —22.3 89, 292 
ee 3, 002 993 | —25.1 636 357 | 2,009 | +5.9 3,031 | +10.7 86, 767 
TR 3, 550 2,571 | —17.8 899 1, 672 958 -1.1 5,346 | +9.5 49, 578 
OS Oe 4, 590 159 | +48.6 126 33 | 4,428 —3.2 4, 817 —0.3 48, 974 
West South Central...------.- 34,416 | 27,495 | —7.4 4,635 | 22,860] 6,859 | —18.7]| 19,992} —12.4 280, 451 
RD hiss arinncnmnenns 2, 378 1, 833 —2.1 431 1, 402 538 | —29.5 903 | —19.2 34, 874 
Eee rene 2, 942 2,132 | +88.7 1, 707 425 789 —3.5 3, 363 +7.7 46, 833 
Tt. cocanenenuse 2,917 1, 662 +4.2 236 1, 426 1,252 | —36.1 1,967 | —16.0 69, 889 
iE  icenimannannin 26,179 | 21,868 | —12.9 2, 261 19,607 | 4,280 | —12.6| 13,759 | —15.3 128, 855 
SE EE 18,613 | 10,715 +7.0 3, 882 6, 833 | 7,791 | —20.1 8, 787 —0.6 111, 084 
SR... comanpeneot 3, 005 1,182 | +37.8 658 524 | 1,820] —10.5 897 | +14.3 18, 374 
Dn a eeaa Kee 2, 343 1,553 | +57.0 673 880 788 | —13.7 933 | +12.0 10, 039 
nn, RE 1, 264 481 —8.0 193 288 740 | —49.0 532 | —19.9 2, 784 
ES NE ee 4, 733 2,852 | +1.3 818 2,034 | 1,855 | —26.8 2,925 | +14.3 34, 153 
New Mexico. -.-.---------- 2, 457 1,559 | —37.7 270 1, 289 895 | +22.8 906 | —23.2 22, 909 
lca eum 1,617 884 | —13.2 499 385 706 | +1.4 1, 345 | +13.4 12, 404 
Sa eee 2, 550 1,818 |+116.2 492 1, 326 729 —7.4 706 | —13.6 8, 008 
1S EGS Ree nae are 644 386 | —16.6 279 107 258 | —57.3 543 | —33.9 2, 413 
Ni Siesccacknencneees 27,839 | 20,008 | —12.0| 10,189 9,819 | 7,781 | —15.4| 23,954 | +10.6 218, 418 
Washington. -..-.--------- 3, 835 1,679 | —39.3 576 1,103 | 2,107 | —31.6 3,163 | —18.1 42, 090 
DIB iii cieacdkanecamcnss 2, 887 1,596 | —21.7 435 1, 161 1, 291 —6.0 2,996 | +31.3 30, 033 
EOE 21,117 | 16,733 —6.7 9, 178 7,555 | 4, 383 —7.7 | 17,795 | +14.7 146, 295 








1 Includes 2,438 security wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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TABLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, October 1937 























WOMEN 
PLACEMENTS New AppLicaTIONS ‘gues 
Private 
Division and State > PP wer — 
1 |rcent Regular |Temporary} Number heesoigy se _— 
et ae Ghange_| (overt | (imonth | : — . * 
mde month) or less) 

RN DRAIN, oso ens occurance 78, 300 77, 191 —14.2 37, 681 39, 510 93, 432 +5.3 | 1,006, 522 

Dy rt cs anc ewan 3, 265 3, 198 —14.0 1, 702 1, 496 5, 828 +1.1 97, 938 
Rites aonb wen aa newe 92 89 +3.5 68 21 230 —9.4 2, 031 
New Hampshire. -........--------- 275 261 —18.4 172 89 446 +14.9 3, 828 
WN iio ce hacadsccwesuanads 252 251 -—7.0 133 118 240 +7.6 1, 406 
DURSRACUONNEE. < .5.cnncd~ccccsvancs 881 872 —18.3 458 414 2, 309 —3.4 67, 886 
OS ee 469 452 —16.6 257 195 879 +26.7 10, 895 
COINS Sep co cicussencesann 1, 296 1, 273 —11.2 614 659 1, 724 —4.9 11, 892 
ee ee 14, 959 14, 623 —12.9 7,051 t5ta 19, 682 +9.8 230, 855 
Se Tt 8, 871 8, 738 —15.2 4, 185 4, 553 9, 991 +11.2 62, 348 
THM SOI Sands wn csmccucccuwsnsxes 2, 661 2, 655 —7.7 1, 165 1, 490 3, 289 +22.0 34, 377 
Se ee ee eee ee 3, 427 3, 230 —10.4 1, 701 1, 529 6, 402 +2.4 134, 130 
East North Genel; <<. -<<0ccsncccceun 19, 779 19, 626 -17.6 9, 870 9, 756 23, 040 +8.1 181, 638 
LS a ese 5, 309 5, 265 —22.5 2, 426 2, 839 4, 810 +0. 3 52, 971 
Re eee eee ee ee 2, 140 4,423 —28.0 1, 519 604 3, 753 +11.7 18, 826 
Nore ee si te ree Ae 7,779 Ae —10.1 3, 677 4,058 7, 445 +15.4 59, 724 
ee ee eee Se 2, 024 2,011 —22.6 901 1, 110 3, 000 +12.8 24, 730 
WN va cunviswcwceumnenshen 2, 527 2, 492 —13.2 1, 347 1, 145 4,032 —0.3 25, 387 
West North Central. ..................- 7, 498 7, 399 —9.7 4,175 3, 224 9, 392 +6. 3 96, 826 
ES Oe eee Ee gee 2, 385 2, 363 —12.6 1, 217 1, 146 2,021 0.0 24, 040 
Nef onciankdaukinwaeaucen 1, 839 1, 823 —3.3 940 883 1, 734 —1.6 10, 948 
WE ie Souneed cate ce eed 1, 458 1, 452 —11.0 966 486 3, 002 +16.6 30, 476 
ener WII so es ctceeee 503 493 —10.7 277 216 504 +13.0 5, 480 
ee are 257 228 —9.5 127 101 452 +7.0 6, 942 
PRR iio eewcch ccaxsuunnsunawd 578 572 —14.6 366 206 900 0.0 7,179 
eee ee eee 478 468 —7.0 282 186 779 +20. 4 11, 761 
et PR occ wes cccescncawncae 8, 617 8, 510 —19.3 4, 586 3, 924 8, 564 +3.5 126, 093 
1S eee er eee ee eee 803 802 —22.4 127 675 255 —41.0 2, 745 
Re aero ee eee 561 559 -1.1 284 275 982 +4.7 7, 409 
Dietrct of Columbia... ..........<- 1, 378 1, 376 +2.0 681 695 1, 217 +2.9 8, 690 
WER ibmcdceccccsuenenes 882 870 —10.6 453 417 1, 334 +46. 4 14, 948 
| eee 934 928 —9.3 462 466 865 —12.3 12, 245 
PUTER NOUNS Woden ccccncecticuccs 2, 436 2, 411 —27.4 1, 724 687 1, 866 +4.8 24, 278 
Le ee 667 658 —22.2 247 411 436 +36. 7 13, 316 
OE a ea 929 906 —36.9 608 298 1, 130 —9.5 26, 062 
EE Se ee ere 27 | ee 0 0 479 —0.2 16, 400 
East South Contral_...................- 2, 792 2, 745 —18.5 1, 573 1, 172 4,057 +2.4 84, 376 
ee eee ee 863 834 —13.2 484 350 1, 414 +4.7 22, 671 
RSs box ncustcuccntetwewes 1, 062 1, 057 —3.6 733 324 1, 228 —0.6 23, 778 
DEB iit lscusccedckcouncuwen 836 825 —35.9 342 483 999 —4.8 16, 614 
SR See nee eee 31 29 +20. 8 14 15 416 +27.2 21, 313 
West South Central. ............-.----- 11, 474 11, 390 —3.8 3, 444 7, 946 9, 359 —7.2 88, 067 
CE ee eee D 790 786 +14.1 445 341 526 —0.8 8, 205 
RRR eis ieee Hoan ecs 919 907 +1.7 702 205 1, 391 +12.9 12, 933 
ee ee 1, 122 1, 082 —8.1 407 675 972 +10.7 17, 263 
I ee a gta ace as i ie 8, 643 8, 615 —5.1 1, 890 6, 725 6, 470 —13.1 49, 666 
I Seca Wtia Soe eg tacied 2, 915 2, 827 —32.1 1, 612 1, 215 3, 406 —12.7 27, 879 
i EES OT ee 156 143 —31.3 90 53 249 —7.8 4, 282 
ROM iig datas Oewns Unactdbecs Su 358 353 —5.4 243 110 333 +14.0 1, 727 
| ee ee ee 192 185 —4.1 79 106 170 —24.4 936 
I dries reas 3d 879 844 —22.9 498 346 1, 305 +1.9 11, 225 
as 323 302 —60.7 143 159 316 —45. 3 4, 575 
Se ene ee ee es 567 564 +1.4 272 292 444 -—0.9 2.797 
Ae ae ee ee ner, 314 312 —63.9 212 100 366 —39.5 1, 754 
PUR. oseustere ceed be 126 124 +12.7 75 49 223 +10.9 603 
COMED oe opie oeesS ew teecaneee= 7, 001 6, 873 -—9.1 3, 668 3, 205 10, 104 +16. 4 72, 850 
WINS Bio ire cette is 829 816 —14.0 371 445 1,055 —1.2 8, 614 
RO era ie ee 453 444 —25.9 307 137 821 +7.6 7,718 
oe ees, 5,719 5, 613 —6.7 2, 990 2, 623 8, 228 +20. 2 56, 518 





























1 Includes 872 public placements and 237 security wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Tas.e 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, October 1937 
VETERANS 








NEw APPLICA- 


PLACEMENTS “eee 





Private Public 
Percent 
change 
from October 
Septem- 31 
er 





Division and State 
Percent 
change 
from 
Septem- 
ber 


Percent 

Total! change | Regular 
from (over 1 
Septem-| month) 
ber 


Tempo- 
rary (1 
month 

or less) 





—7.5 3, 334 6, 563 —13.4 __ +83 237,426 


—14.6 135 135 —0.6 +9.9 23, 697 
+200.0 5 1 +8.5 —38.5 
New Hampshire —53.8 10 14 —27.0 +17.9 
Vermont 3 | —14.8 10 13 +28.6 +5.6 
Massachusetts —10.9 45 —14.6 +16.7 
Rhode Island —35.3 11 +100.0 

+3.7 54 +2.9 
—18.7 374 —15.2 
—15.0 172 —12.1 

New Jersey —23.8 59 —13.7 
Pennsylvania —24.4 143 —18.0 
East North Central —9.6 656 —14.4 
i —16.3 176 —20.5 

—9.8 79 —45.7 

—8.2 206 +18.6 

—5.4 110 —22.1 

—0.4 85 —28.6 

—7.8 337 —14.6 

+1.1 99 +11.3 

+3.6 125 —18.3 
48 +6.6 
—35.8 
—29.0 











Delaware 

ES EE nae ees 
District of Columbia 
0 
West Virginia 

North Carolina... .------ 
South Carolina - --_------ oa 





ees 
Tennessee_..._----------- 
Ree ot Secs cn 
Mississippi_.-.-..---.---- 
West South Central 

Arkansas 
DR Siti ceca nt 
Oklahoma 


21 
126 
61 
87 
94 
38 
2, 937 2, 110 
347 172 
344 185 

2, 246 1, 753 



































1 Includes 242 security wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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